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Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official 
statistics  of.  foreign  governments,,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  other  information. 
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Republic.,  Brazil- and;  Argent. ina.  The  bulk. of  .the'.' exports  ...from  /Latin.  America 
continued  to  go ,  to .  Eastern -European .  countries . ..   


All  of- the  Oriental  Type  tobacco  producing- countries- Bulgaria,  Greece, 
and Turkey  —  reported  much  higher  exports  in  1947  than. in  1946,    In  the  cases, 
of  Bulgaria 'and  Turkey,  1947  shipments  were  far  above  prewar  but  exports  from 
Greece  were -materially  below  prewar.    For  the  •  3  countries ,  I9J+7  shipments  to- 
taled 210,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with'  the  •.  1935-39  average  of  235,000,000 
pounds .    ,    •  •  .  •  • '•-  • 

•For  the  -Far  Eastern  countries,  I947  exports  exceeded  1946  in  the  cases  of 
the  Netherlands -Indies  and  the  Philippines,  but  exports -from  these  two  countries1 
were. -only,  a  "fraction.,  of  prewar,  .exports...    Official  information  on  exports  from 
India.  :d!ur.ing:a9'1i:6!-.:sii<i  :l9^I-  ?ac&  .dot  .available .  .  Off  ieiai  '..data  for  9  months  of 
1946  indicate  exports -from  the  country  far  above  the  prewar  average,  but  reports 
from  trade  -sources  are  ; to' .the  effect  that '1946  exports  were  only  moderately 
above  the  prewar  average'  and  I9V7  exports  substantially  below  :the  prewar  average 

Principal  Importing  Countries;     Imports  in  I9V7 "by  the  United  Kingdom  to-  J 
taled  296,000,000  pounds  which  exceeded  any  other  individual  country  and  ac- 
counted for  -31  percent  of  the  total  imports  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
Imports  in  194-7,  however,'  were  substantially  below  the  1946  total  of  433,000,000 
pounds.     Imports  of  United  States  leaf  by -the  United  Kingdom. .accounted  for  about 
67.  percent  .of  the.  total.  -1  The  United -States  .share  .was'.,  substantially  .below  that 
in  1946,  when  it  accounted  for  84  percent.       *.'  .. 

•Imports  in  1947  into  the  United  States,  "which  ranks  after  the  United  King- 
dom as  an  importing  country,  were  above  1946  imports  as  a  result  of  larger 
takings  of  all  imported  types. 

<A11  other  leading  importing  countries.     Imports  in  1947  exceeded  1946  in 


the  cases  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  China.  In- 
creases were  also  shown  for  Czechoslovakia, .  Italy ,  Poland.,' and  the  Netherlands 
Indies.    Decreases  were  reported  for    Canada,  Denmark,  Ireland,  France,  Norway,;.'. 
Portugal,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Egypt,  Austria,- '.and  New  Zealand . • 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of 'regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
trade  apipr  ov£d*jbj^  Committee  ion;;..  ■• 

Foreign'  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee"  was  com- 
posed of  Joseph-  A .  Becker,  Chairman,  J.  Bernard  Gibbs ,.  ;Mary  L.E.-  J  ones  ,M..E .  Long 
and  Constance  H.  Farnworth.  .  ■  ,      . >•;;•:-  -       \~     ,  ir " 

"        '"'L' WORLD  SHEEP  NUMBERS  INCREASE    l/  ' 

World  sheep  numbers  at  the  beginning  .of  1948  are'  estimated  at  about  7 11  '  I 
million  head,  or-  22  million  head  more  than  the  preceding  year.''  This'  is  an  In-  ni 
crease  of  3  percent  over  I947  but  is  still  3  percent : below  the  :5-year  average 
for  the  1936-40  period, 

The  most  significant  increase  since  the  beginning  of  1947  occurred  in 
Australia  with  smaller  increases  in  all  of  the  other  continents,  except  North 
America,  where  sheep  numbers,  particularly  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

1/    A  more  extensive  statement  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations. 
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continued  to  decline.    The  increases  reflect  favorable  grazing  and  weather 
conditions  and  greater  economic  returns  in  various  areas  of  the  world,  while 
the  decreases  in  other  areas  reflect  higher  production  costs  and  more  profit- 
able alternative  farm  enterprises. 

Hicher  prices  for  wool  and  lambs  and  more  favorable  grazing  and  weather 
conditions  have  encouraged  sheep  raising  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  during 
19^7  and  early  in  19^8.    Likewise,  favorable  returns  for  export  of  wool  and 
mutton  in  the  principal  sheep -producing  countries  of  South  America,  and 
domestic  demand  for  meat  and  wool  in  Asia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  encouraged 
those  countries  to  fx;rther  increase  sheep  numbers.    In  the  Rear  and  Far  East- 
ern Asiatic  countries  the  good  export  demand  and  relatively  high  prices  for 
carpet  wool  have  contributed  to  increases  in  sheep  number. 

In  Europe,  the  increased  domestic  demand  and  slightly  improved  grazing  con- 
ditions have  brought  about  a  moderate  increase  in  European  sheep  numbers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  Rumania,  Italy,  France,  and  Bulgaria, 
Moderate  gains  in  French  North  Africa  and  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  have 
partially  restored  African  sheep  numbers,,    On  the  other  hand,  high  production 
costs  and  more  remunerative  returns  from  other  farm  enterprises  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  resulted  in  reduced  flocks  with  sheep  raisers  shifting 
to  alternative  farm  enterprises. 

The  change  in  sheep  numbers  from  prewar  to  19^8  has  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  various  parts  of  the  world,  reflecting  both  the  abnormal  weather  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  past  few  years.    In  Asia,  numbers  in  19*1-8  were  k 
percent  above  the  1936-^0  average 0    Oceania,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  G  percent  over  the  previous  year,  but  is  still  k  percent  below  the 
prewar  average.    Numbers  in  Australia  are  recovering  rapidly  from  the  heavy 
liquidation  during  the  drought  of  19^6  and  are  still  about  k  percent  below 
the  1936-UO  average.    In  South  America,  sheep  numbers  increased  moderately 
over  19^7  and  are  25  percent  above  prewar.    South  America  has  shown  the  larg- 
est increaee  since  prewar  of  any  of  the  continents,,    The  largest  expansion  in 
the  South  American  countries  occurred  in  Argentina  where  numbers  are  now  level- 
ing off. 

In  Europe,  sheep  numbers  wer3  less  affected  by  war  and  feed  shortage  than 
most  other  types  of  livestock.    Africa    and  the  Soviet  Union  showed  increases 
over  19^7  but  are  still  somowhat  below  the  prewar  level.    Sheep  numbers  in 
North  American  countries  in  19^8  were  down  6  percent  from  the  previous  year  and 
were  almost  39  percent  below  the  1936-40  average. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural.  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A,  Becker,  Chairman,  CM.  Pu.rves,  Elmer  A.  Reese,  Esther 
H.  Johnson,  Hazel  B.  Kefauver,  Mary  EQ  Long,  and  Constance  H.  Farnworth. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


COTTON  MS  OTHER  FIBER 

COTTON-PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange! 


COTTON s    Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
and  qualities  In  specific  markets 


Market  location, 

 kind,  and  quality 

Alexandria 

Ashmouni,  Good 

Ashmouni,  FeG0Fact.£ 

Giza  7^  Good, . . 

Giza  7^  F»G,,FC  „ . , 

Karnakj  Good . . . 

Kamak,  F.GrF 
Bombay  ' 

Jarila^  Fine,. .  „  „ 

Broach,  Fine . c , „ 


»  ©  c  o  o  o  o 
* 

«   »  I  A  «   U  o  j   »  fl   .  i  e 


Sind  American,  Fine 


o  e  c  v  *  7  a 


Punjab  289 -F,  Fine, 

Kampala ,  East  African,  e 0 , 
Buenos  Aires 

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  5«.« 

Pima,  Type  1, 
Recife 

Mata,  Type  5c 

Sertao,  Type  5 
Sao  Paulo  : 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 . . , . . . . . • : 
Torre on  1 

Middling,  15  /l6j 


e  o  e  o  e-  o  •  *  €  j  ,> 


Date  2 
1.948  J 

4-22  S 
it 


it 

it 

4-22 


4-2^ 


Unit  of 
weight 


:  S  Price  in  sEquivalent 

°,  Unit  of  s  foreign  sU.Sc  cents 
s  currency  ;  currency  sper  pound 


Kantar 

99.05  lbs, 
it 

ti 

r; 

Candy 

784  lbs, 
tf 

it 


Metric  ton 
2204 a 6  lbs, 

sp „  quintal 
101 A  lbs. 


Arrcba 
33,07  lbs. 


Spa  quintal 
101  ,k  lbs. 


Tallarj 


Runee 


Peso 


Sol 
11 


Cruzeiro 


Peso 


89.00  '       7k ,26 
(not  quoted) 
(not  quoted) 
(not  quoted) 
114.00  ^  95,12 
(not  quoted) 

720.00  :  2707l 
910.00  :  35=02 
(not  quoted) 
(not  quoted) 
(not  available) 


2,850.00 


38,49 


213 ,00 


32e31 

(not  quoted) 


155c 00 
165.OO 

182 o50 

167 ,00 


25*50 
27.15 

30.03 

33,88 


Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 


PHILIPPINE  ABACA 
PRODUCTION  IMPROVING 


Production  of  abaca  fiber  in  the  Philippines  in  I9V7  is  estimated  at 
about  240o5  million  pounds,  Of  this,  221-6  million  were  inspected  by  the 
Philippine  Fiber  Inspection  Service,    In  addition,  approximately  16,1  million 
pounds  were  used  by  two  rope  factories  in  Manila,  and  an  estimated  2,8  mil- 
lion pounds  were  consumed  throughout  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  hand- 
lay  rope,  sandals j,  and  other  products. 
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Prewar  production  averaged  aboutj ^O0mi;l Lion,  pounds"  annually.'  The 
plantations  wore~^eg3,ected\du#Jng^  no  new 

plantings  were  made.    Postwar" years'  nave  brought  difficulties/  including  that 
of  establishing/ tit  le;  to  'pla^tail«nfi^t^j^iy" operated  by.,  the  Japanese,  ex- 
pecially  in  the  '"S^^^^^^jf^iM^f  ■^Bbo'sWl1$?^  ill  the  Philippine  abaca 
was  produced;    Production  in  the  Bepu^linr  l'n' '1^6freached  only  about  110  mil- 
lion pounds-,^ more  t/han  doubled  in  19^7/,  &nd  is  not-expected  to  exceed  the  1947 
level.    Insyect^d  fiber  represents  all  that  e'ntors  commercial  channels  of 
trade  or  Q0  t  o  "95  percent  of  total  production.    The  remainder  is  used  locally. 


PHILIPPINES r  Abaca  fiber  inspected  in  19^7  and 
 •    in  the  first  two  months  of  19^8   ' 


Year  and 
month  • 

1*  Southern 
['     Luzon  ) 

Leyte  and  * 
Samar  .  \ 

Southern  '., 
Mindanao  'i; 

:  Total 

:  ■  Million  : 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:    pounds  : 

pound's  : 

pounds • 

;  pounds 

19^7 

•  • 

Total- 

:    76- i 

•IO5.O   '  - 

!  221.6 

Monthly  average 

-        3  -3 

8.8 

1-  16.5, 

I9I+8               ...  . 

•  * 

-  ■  k 

January 

!     5.8  1 

3.8  \ 

6,9  ' 

February 

:         9-8    ■  : 

'   h.Q  ..  : 

5-2  : 

Compiled  from  data  of  the  Philippine  Fiber  Inspection  Service. 


March  output  was  expected  to  reach  about  16  or  17  million  pounds.  Not 
more  than  h  million  of  it  is  expected  from  the  Davao  .region  of  Southern  Mind- 
anao where  overstr ipping  in  I9I+6  and  I9V7  is  reflected  this  year  in  lower 
yields  per  acre.  ••  .     1-  ■ 

A  general  downward  shift  in  grade  was  evident  during  19^7,  (as  shown  in 
the  following  table)  due  to  overcutting  and  lack  of  care  in  stripping  the  fiber 

PHILIPPINES:  '  Relative  percentages  of  various  grades  of  abaca' produced 


in  specified  months  during  19^7  and  19^8 


Grade 

January  : 
19^7  : 

June 
19^7 

December 
I9I+7 

February 
•    19^8'  . 

:      Percent  ' 

Percent 

:  Percent 

Percent 

F 

•          8.8  : 

3.3 

h.h 

:        -.  5.9--  ■ 

JL  !=  . 

20.  %■  ■  : 

•  '      18.0  •  « 

■  '  -  -13,2,  ' 

'J2- "  ;  : 

■  12.6 

*  -  •  8.3>  v^f 

i  .8*lf.-:;. 

6.6  •  - 

•••     ■  7-0     •'•  ' 

.12-.  5-:  -;r 

mi  -  \- 

!;v,  •'  ■  ■1:0 

3.4  v  ; 

:'  .      2.5  ■ 

'<:•'■  -  -,4^;,  / 

Source:    Philippine  Fiber  Inspection  Service. 


Exports  of.  abaca  from  ..the.  Philippines  .in.  1^7  were  reported  at  209.5:mil- 
lion  pounds or  only  67  percent  of  the,  total  for  193 8..    A  total  of  32.9  mil- 
lion pounds  was  exported  during  t.he  first  two  months  of  '1948.'   The  United' 
States  is  the  principal  country  'of  destination,  accounting  for  7°  percent  of 
the  total  in  19^7, 
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PHILIPPINES: 


Abaca  exports  by  country  of  destination,  calendar 
y  ears  193$  and         and  January -February  1948. 


Country  of 
destination 

:                      Calendar  year 

:'  January- 

,  .ceoruary,  1940 

:  1930. 

:  1947 

;           Million ; 

Million  : 

Million 

i  pounds 

;  pounds 

:  pounds 

United  States 

:  61.21 

:  146,84 

United  Kingdom 

'             83 ,47 

;             18 .57  : 

f-r  /"YC~ 

;  7.05 

Belgium  ! 

i-             15  .59  : 

7.74     .  ! 

:  l.c4 

Denmark 

:                 a/  ; 

5o79  : 

'  1,62 

France      ....  ; 

:               7  *54  ; 

:                4.86  : 

f  0/ 

Norway  : 

\                  4,06  ; 

li  Qi-\ 

4.80  J 

;  1„44 

Japan  , 

8^  16 

2  57  ' 

1,00 

Canada  ......  ; 

3.03  : 

1,98  . 

:         "  .47 

Australia  ; 

6.15  ; 

:     c/        1,46  •; 

:  .01 

Germany  j 

12.38     ..  : 

.     ~  1.32 

.39 

Ne  therlands  ; 

11.44  : 

.62  : 

t23 

Others 

23.51  : 

12,93  i 

1.48 

Total  : 

3-11.5^ 

209,48  : 

32.90 

Compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  In3ular  Collector  of  Customs  and  Philippine 
Fiber  Inspection  Service. 

a/  If  any^  included  in  "others",,    b/  Less  than  5,000.    c/  includes 
New  Zealand. 


Commercial  stocks  of  abaca  fiber  in  the  Philippines  at  the  end  of  March 
were  estimated  at  1101  million  pounds  or  somewhat  less  than  the  13  »9  million 
pounds  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1947. 

Prices  moved  downward  in  1947  from  48  pesos  per  picul  (17  cents  a  pound), 
wholesale  price  of  loose  abaca,  grade  Jl,  at  Davao  on  January  2,  1947,  to  a 
low  le veil.- of  37  pesos  (13  cents)  about  June  2  then  rose  to  58  pesos  (21  cents) 
on  January  3?  1948,  before  declining  to  5°  pesos  (18  cents)  as  of  March  1. 
Prices  at  other  locations  followed  the  same  general  course,  ranging  from  4  to 
16  Desos  below  the  Davao  prices  with  the  widest  disparity  reported  as  of  March 
1,  1948. 

PHILIPPINE  MAGUEY  

PEODUCTION  FAIR 

Production  of  maguey,  or  cantala,  in  the  Philippines  in  1947  amounted 
to  lo.o  million  pounds .    About  76  percent  of  it  came  from  the  Island  of  Cebu 
and  22  percent  from  Bohol.    Prewar  production  reached  a  peak  of  48.1  million 
pounds  in  1936  with  an  average  of  21.2-  million  during  the  10 -year  period 
1931-40,    Nearly: 3 s2  million  pounds  were  produced  during  the  first  two  months 
of  1948.  V 

Exports  of  the  fiber  totaled  about  15.2  million  pounds,  with  8.6  million 
going  to  the  United  States,  4.2  to  Belgium,.  1.4  to  France,  and  about  one« 
third  of  the  remainder  to  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,. 
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Of  canton  fiber  (  less  ;Ban  70,000  pounds  were  produced  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  19^7 »  coiap&vod  with,  an  average  of  8.,1  a?i U ion  pounds  during 
1931-40,    Canton  is  a  relatively  -weak  fi^er  thai,  at  one  time  was  mixed  with 
ahaca,  which  it  resembles  in  many  ways.    More  precise  grading  methods  in 
recent  years  have  resulted  in  almost  eliminating  the  use  of  canton 0 

(Continued  on.  page  337) 
TBOETGAL.  EROPUCTS 

COSTA.  RICA's  1948 
CACAO  CEO?  LARGER 

Costa  Rica's  1948  exportable  production  of  cacao  "beans  is  forecast  at 
12  million  pounds,  which  would  he  larger  than  the  19^7  crop  of  10.5  mi  J  Jo"  on 
pounds,  hut  still  considerably  less  than  the  1935-39  average  of  14*3  E5.iil.ion 
pounds  annually,    A  good  outturn  is  expected  from  the  spying  crop,,  harvesting 
cf  which  begins  in  April-,  unless  a  period  of  heavy  rainfall  occurs.    The  damp- 
ness results  in  increased  incidence  of  pod  rot,  the  principal  scourge  of  Costa 
Rican  cacao f 

The  United  Fruit  Company  reports  that  their  experiments  show  that  spraying 
with  a  solution  of  5  pounds  copper  sulphate  and  5  pounds  of  lime  to  50  gallons 
of  water  effectively' controls  pod  rot  disease,    A  spray  of  this  strength,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  be  g.uite  expensive*  . 

ECUADOR JS  1948  COFFEE  :-  • 

CROP  LARGE 

The  19k 8  coffee  crop  in  Ecuador  is  forecast  at  250,000  bags  which  would 
be  slightly  larger  than  oho  r.9'+7-  crop  of  23!;  ,000  bags  and  very  much  larger  than 
the  2$k6  crop  oi  1(0.-000  bags.    Harvesting  of  the  1948  crop  is  expected  to  be- 
gin in  May  this  year"  which  lis  earlier-  than  usual,    Picking  generally  ends  in 
November,. 

About  40,000  bags  of  coffee  from  the  .194-7  .crop  were  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  year,.  This  was  a  larger  carryover  than  usual  and  partly  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  1947  coffee  exports  were  smaller  than  the  crop  would  indicate.  Ac- 
cording to  preliminary  data,  166,000  bags  of  coffee  were  exported  from  Ecuador 
in  19^7,  destined  ab  follows.    United  States  97  ,000  bags,  other' Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries' 31,000  bags,  Europe  jf, 000  bags,  and  Asia  1,000  bags  =  Only 
127,000  bags  were  exported1  in  1946,  : 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  ffEEDS  '     '  \ 

CANADIAN  GRAIN  ..  •   

STOCKS  DECLINE  "  "    '    "     \ :  ' 

Stocks  of  ail  grains  in  Canada  at  the  end  of  March  1948  were  somewhat 
smaller  than  on  that  date  of  1.9-4-7?  according  to  a  recent  release  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics c    The  decline  in  stocks  reflects  the  reduced  1947  produc- 
tion, particularly  of  wheat  and  oats* 

Total  stocks  of  Canadian  "wheat  in  all  positions  in  North  America  were  about 
210  million  buehels;         percent  lef<s  than  a  year  earlier.    The  figure  of  ll6 
million  bushels  reported  on  farms  is  17  million  bushels  les3  then  farm  stocks  a 
year  earlier, 
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Stocks  in  Country  and  private  "-mill  elevators,,  however,  show  the  greatest 
change  from'  last  ;year; being,  about  2.6  million  bushe3.s  less ,    Canadian  wheat 

in  the  United  States  was  reported  at  2„4  million  bushels,  a  substantial  gain 
over  last  year's  small  stocks  :in  that  position „ 

March  31  stocks  of  oats  are  estimated  at  135  million  "bushels,  which  is 
about  26  percent  lees  than  the  stocks  at  that  time  a  year  ago.    The  change  in 
March  31  stocks ,  however,  is  considerably  less  than  the  difference  in  suppJ.ies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  2  crop  seasons, .indicating  a  reduced  level  of  domestic 
use,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  as  well  as  reduced  exports „ 

Exports  of  both  oats  and  barley  have  been  under  strict  control  and  have 
been  held  at  a  very  low  level  during . the  current  season*    A  recent  authoriza- 
tion to  export  limited  quantities  of  these  grains  for  human  consumption  was 
reported  in  Foreign  Crops  f^d_Markets_  of  April  12  p  1948,    Since  that  time  the 
restriction  concerning  use  has  been'removed,  and  exports  now  may  be  made  for 
feed  use  as  well  as  for  food0 

•    Stocks  of    barley,  placed  at  73  million  bushels,  at  the  end  of  March  were 
about  4  million  bushels  s?.naller  than  in  19^-7.    The  virtual  embargo  on  exports 
of  barley  has  conserved  the  supply,  which  at  the  beginning  of    erop  season 
was  about  5  percent  below  last  year9s  comparatively  low  level 0    Eye  stocks  of 
2e2  million  bushels  are  about  20  percent  less  than  the  March  1947  stocks  despite 
a  substantial  increase  in  productions 


CANADA;    Gra^n  8"^P_gfeLAn,  Sij:  P03 itions>  March  1948 i  with  comparisons 


>  * 

Position 

:    Xhaat  : 

Oats  a/ 

:  Barley 

1  By© 

March  31,  1948 
In  Canada 

On    farms  <,.»„.«,„„„.,«,..„,„... 

{    1,000  ? 
:  bushels  s 

!   115,978  ? 

1,000 
bushels 

112,l6l  , 

I  1,000 
:  bushels 

i    k6pjQ9  ' 

:  1,000 
:  bushels 

\  1,715 

Country  aacL  private  terminal 
©levators  t » , » .  t  _  >o<>«a<>At 

i    39,465  : 

5,104  I 

:     7,660  : 

!  142 

Western  mills  and  mill 

elevators « e « e"B  • » •  •  *  *».-  o  0  #■/»  '! 

•     4,042  • 

1,329 

:        565  ! 

i  16./ 

Interior  terminal  elevators „ 

:     1,155  : 

:      4io  ! 

:     1,755  : 

b/ 

Vancouver-New  Westminster 
elevators . . « ..,<,*.«.... 

:     7,046  ; 

244  ! 

!  181 

Victoria,  and  Prince  Rupert  ; 

elevators .  0  u .  „  „  0  „  e : 

Churchill  elevator „ e : 

!        144  ! 

"l.j 

Fort  William  -  Port  Arthur  ; 
©levators  »«,••••  J 

Eastern  elevators oog, 

:    16,876  i 
!  6,110': 
11,831  : 

8,242  | 
836  ! 
6.634  : 

10,376  : 
404  : 
■     4,908  : 

193 
100 

44 

Eastern  mills . 0  c  s ......... 0 . : 

4,537  s 

525:: 

302  : 

7 

TO"t'3,JL  «c  ©  #  0  0  0  »  0  0  *  p  0  0  r  ■ 

Canadian  grain  in  th©  United.  s 

207,184  s 
2,4l4  : 

135,486  ; 

6  ; 

79,940  ; 

2,217 
7 

Total  Canadian  grain  in  North  : 

Arilc?       CS,  it  «  •  a  «  t  *  •  *  0  0  «*■•••«  e  «  a  *  1 

209,598  i 

135,492  ; 

72,940  ; 

2,224 

March  31,  1947  J 
Xn  Cqjiq,(1q,^, q»«*«oo«  •  * 
In  the  United  States  e  0 , ; 

245,764  : 
231  : 

183,540  : 
67O  : 

76,408  : 
537  : 

2,546 
271 

Total i  a, ...  ......  0  ! 

245,995  5 

184,210  ; 

76,945  : 

2,817 

From  reports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

a/  Reported  in  bushels  of  34  pounds,    b/  Less  than  500  bushels. 
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•         FATS  ANff  OILS'-'  "  .  .. 

ARGENTINA  EXPECTS  LARGER  ,         ■>  ■■ 

VEGETABLE  OIL  SURPLUS  1/ 

Argentina's  1948  exportable  surplus  of  vegetable  oils  is  expected  to 
exceed  that  of  last  season  despite  a  sizeable  decrease  in  the  flaxseed  crop. 
Anticipated  increases  are  from  the  accumu3-ated  stocks  of  linseed  oil  as  of 
January  1,  and  a  greater  output  of  oil  from  the  April  harvest  of  sunflower 
seed.    If  this  increase  materializes  and  other  vegetable  oilseed  crops  equal 
those  of  last  season,  exports  of  edible  oils  will  likely  be  resumed  within  a 
short  time,    A  temporary  prohibition  was  placed  on  edible -oil  shipments  late 
in  February  1948  to  safeguard  domestic  supplies,  ,. 

The  1947-48  flaxseed  crop,  estimated  at  .3-1*5  million 'bushels,  is  23  per-  . 
cent  less  than  last  yearns  harvest.-    Of  this  guantity,  probably.  80'  percent 
will  be  processed  for  oil.    Exports  ,of  linseed  oil  during  the  first  'two  months 
of  1943  averaged  15,000  short  tons,  4,500  tons  less  per  month  than  the  1947 
average.    High  prices  asked  by'  the  Trade  Promotion  Institute  apparently  dis- 
couraged prospective  buyers..    Linseed  ■'oil  exports  were  approximately  235,000 
tons  in  1947  compared  with  169,000  a  year  earlier u    Principal  destinations  were 
United  Kingdom  123,038  tons,  other  Europe  5^,374,  the  United  States  53,533,  and 
the  Union  of  South' Africa  3,329.  7. 

Although  official  figures- have' not  been  released  for  .the  .1947-48  sunflower 
seed  crop,  indications  are  that  at.  least  one  million  tons  will  be.  realized,,  At 
normal  planting  time  (October-December )  it. was ^generally  expected  that  the  area 
devoted  to  sunflowers  would  be  at  least  5  percent  greater  than  in  the' previous 
year.    However,  when  dry  weather  intervened  over  much  of  the  principal  producing 
zone  from  late  November  until  early  January,  some  producers  apparently  modified 
plans  to  make  larger  sowing  on  the  same  ground.,  immediately  following  small 
grain  harvest.    Many  of  those  who  took  a.  chance;  obtained  poor  stands  as  a  result 
of  very  uneven  germination  and  plant  survival,  but. others  who  waited  until  just 
before  or  shortly  after  the  heavy  rains  of  early  January  fared  much  better. 

Early  sowings  also  might  have  been  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  gravers 
in  the  Provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Santa  Fe  feared  the  inroads  of  locusts „  Act- 
ually, because  of  the  effective  campaign  waged  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
locust  damage  did  not  prove  to  be  a  serious  factor. 

Sunflower  seed-oil  exports  of  66,000  tons  in  1947  were  slightly  larger  than 
a  year  earlier.-    Of  the  1947  shipments,  43  percent  'went  to  Europe,  20  percent 
to  Canada,  and  small  quantities  to  several  other  countries. 

According  to  the  first  off icial  estimate,  1947-48  peanut  acreage  is  12.4 
percent  less  than  the  final  sown  acreage  in  the  previous  season.  *  Unit  yields, 
however,  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  better,  and  thus  the  total  production  has 
been  unofficially  forecast  at  110,000  tons  compared  with  118,000  for  1946-47. 

By  making  extensive  late  sowings  to  offset  locust  damage  to  early  stands, 
cotton  producers  appear  to  have  increased  the  area  under  cultivation  to  the  high 
est  level  since  1937-38.    On  this  basis,  some  observers  are  predicting  a  com- 
mercial cottonseed  output  of  possibly  145,000  tons. 

Since  there  are  no  official  estimates  for  either  area  or  production,  the 
rape seed  crop  can  be  appraised  only  on  the  basis  of  trade  opinions  and  personal 

1/  A  more  extensive  statement  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations. 
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observations.    It  is  generally  thought  that  this  year's  supplies  for  crushing 
will  "be  around  22,000  tons  compared  with  2^,000  in  19^7.    Unit  yields  normally 
average  less  than  one  ton  per  acree 

Exports  of  peanut,  cottonseed,  and  rapeeeed  oils  in  19^7  vere  less  than 
in  the  previous  yearp  and  practically  no  shipments  were  reported  for  January- 
February  19^8. 

ARGENTINA*  S  CURRENT 
ANIMAL  FAT  SITUATION 

Commercial  stocks  of  animal  fats  in  Argentina  in  mid-April  19^8  were  "be- 
lieved "by  well  informed  trade  sources  to  consist  of  about  20,000  short  tons 
of  lard  and  from  55^000  to  60,000  tons  of  beef  and  mutton  fats.    Of  the  tallow, 
possibly  30,000  to  3^,000  tons  represent  premier  Jus    and  edible  tallow,  of 
which  about  20,000  tons  is  the  balance  yet  due  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
Anglo -Argentine  agreement  of  February  22,  19kQa 

Stocks  of  lard  include  around  9,000  tons  yet  to  be  delivered  to  the  United 
Kingdom  within  its  purchase. of  11,000  under  the  February  agreement.    The  cur- 
rent holdings  also    include  about  5,500  tons  reportedly  sold  to  Italy „ 

With  some  recent  improvement  in  commercial  hog  slaughterings,  additional 
lard  is  emerging  at  the  rate  of  from  330  to  350  tons  per  week.    From  June 
first  through  October,,  it  is  thought  that  hog  slaughter  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  an  average  of  3,300  tons  of  lard  per  month.    During  November  and  Decem- 
ber, with  seasonally  lighter  marketings,  production  may  average  only  1,50°  tons 
per  month  e 

If  pasture  conditions  .continue  more  or  lees  normal  throughout . the  year,, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  total  beef  and  mutton-fat  production  to  reach  a 
possible  maximum  of  about  220,000  tone,  of  which  approximately  100,000  would  be- 
inedible  and  120,000  would  be  premier  jus  and  edible  tallow.    The ' proportion  of 
edible  production  retained  locally  has  not  been  officially  estimated c' 


January -February  exports  of  tallow  amounted  to  15,090  tons  and  lard  only 
166  tons  compared  with  9,662  and  6,697  tons,  respectively,  in  the  same  period 
of  19V7.  .>  r 


With  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  very  little  interest  in  Argentine 
animal  fats,  at  current  prices,  hasbeen  shown  by  importing  countries,  although 
more  than  6,000  tons  of  inedible  tallow  went  to  Canada  in- February.    The  In- 
stitute has  reduced  'its  purchase  price  for  lard  to  frigorif icos '  (packing  houses) 
from  2.95  to  2.70  pesos  per  kilogram  (39*85  to  36 A8  cents  per  pound).  The 
current  asking  price  for  inedible  tallow  is  reported  to  be  1*75  to  1.80  pesos 
per  kilogram  (23 ,6U-  to  2^.31  cents  per  pound),  f0o0b.    Buenos  Aires*' 


(Table  on  following  page) 
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ARGENTINA:    Tallow  and  cattle  fat  exports,  February  1948  with  comparisons 

(Gross  weight) 


Country  of  destination 


Average 
1935-39 


1946 


19^7 


February 


I9U7 


lQi+8 


North  America : 
Canada ...... 

Mexico. ..... 

Others ...... 

Total  


Short 
tons 


11 

10,319 


10,330 


Short 
tons 


6,429 
3^518 
9,9^7 


Short 
tons 


659 
8l4 


Short 
tons 


656 
TO 
72o" 


Short 
tons 

6,360 
612 


6,992 


1,914 


South  America  , 

Europe;  ) 

Belgium  j  2,974 


France  , 

Italy  ' 

Netherlands  [ 

Sweden  ' 

Switzerland  \ 

United  Kingdom  |  17,903 

Others  , .  [  18,063 


937 
2,082 

7,875 
1,695 
1,133 


2,589 

761 
2,572 
1,017 
1,120 

714 
4,026 
5,380 

733 


'  4,807 

1,596 
1,238 
3,481 
2,988 
1,883 
1,832 
19,378 
10,904 


527 

279 
96 

998 
22 

1,152 
379 


521 

41 

905 

392 
1,255 


Total   52,662 

China   102 

Soviet  Union  : 

Others  j  :  232 


16,323. 


43,300 


2,926 


-2,593 


7,355 
13 


•72 
4,508 
589 


402 


Grand  total.,  65,240 


36,227 


54,749 


4,181 


10,508 


Compiled  from  official  sources  and  consular  reports 

CEYION  COPRA  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  DOWNWARD  TREND 

Copra  and  coconut-oil  exports  from  Ceylon  during  I947  totaled  97,000 
long  tons  (in  terms  of  copra)  representing  a  10-percent  drop  from  the  107,000- 
ton  exports  of  1946  and  a  37-Vercen^  decrease  from  the  1935-39  average  of 
154,000  tons.    The  largest  quantity  of  copra  '( 17 ,000  tons)  went  to  India  and 
the  remainder  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Conversely,  the  United  Kingdom  received 
the  bulk  of  the  coconut  oil  (30,000  tons),  and  India  the  second  largest  quanti- 
ty.   The  decrease  in  shipments  of  oil  to  India  is  accounted  for  by  local  pro- 
ducers by  the  fact  that  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  drums  has  been  in  short 
supply  in  India,  and  although  Ceylon  is  prepared  to  export  coconut  oil  in  bulk, 
India  has  insufficient  facilities  as  yet  to  receive  it.    A  partial  adjustment 
was  made  in  this  situation  by  Ceylon  shipping  copra  to  India  for  processing  in- 
stead of  shipping  the  oil,  in  an  agreement  by  which  India  returned  the.  oil  cake 
to  Ceylon  where  it  is  urgently  needed  as  cattle  feed.    The  tendency  during  the 
year  to  process  copra  locally,  in  order  that  the  cake  might  be  retained,  will 
likely  continue  in  1948.    Oil  shipments  during  January  and  February  of  the 
current  year  amounted  to  15,000  long  tons  compared  with  6,000  and  9,000  in  the 
same  period  of  1947  and  1946,  respectively. 
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Exports  of  desiccated  coconut,  came  to  11,550-  tons  in  1947  compared  with 
10,700  in  19^6.    The  United  States  was  the  principal  importer  in  both  years, 
with  smaller  quantities  going  to  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and 
numerous  other  countries.  "',  '"' "'" 

The  decrease  in  1947  of  coconut  products,  is  believed  by  dealers  to  bo 
partially  due  :to  the  latent  effects"  of  the ".df  oughts  of  '"'I945  arid'  1946.  Another 
reason  for  the  decrease  -in  exports  is  the  general  deterioration  of  the  coconut 
industry  in  Ceylon.    A  substantial  number  of  acres  still  go  out  of  production 
every  year  due  to  lack  of  replanting  and  lack  of  fertilizer  while  a  steady  in- 
crease in  population  means  an  increase  in  local  consumption.    The  -Ceylon 
Government  has  given  wide  publicity  to  the  .need  for  'proper  "cultivation,  ferti- 
lization,-and  replanting.      •    -•  •  -•   -.-  ■•- ■--        '  "  '  ' 

Ceylon  producers  of  copra  are  dissatisfied  with -the  .prices  .they  are  re- 
ceiving compared  with  copra  prices  in  other  countries,  and  they  have  induced 
the  Ceylon  Government  to  undertake  negotiations  with  . the  United  .Kingdom  Ministr 
of  Food  for  a  higher  price.    If  an  increased  price  is  not  agreed  to,  the  Ceylon 
Government  may  attempt  to  raise  the  price  by  unilateral  .action,  .by  .increasing 
the  export  duty  as  they ; did  in  January  •  19^7 •     •  ■    •  ■  -  - 

CEYLON:    Copra  and  coconut. oil  exports,  I947  with .comparisons 


 ■  •   .(Long  tons) 

J-  —  ,   o    ..   •  Copra 

Country  of  -  — -■ -  ••  ■• 

-destination  :^fJ    ^6  vi9 


Canada..  .  ;  -  !  j      -  \  •  .8,523;  •  ■-.-; 

West-  Indies  ..  I .........                  7  -      '  ■  \  :  •  ■  -88l!  ..-....;  20 

Norway  ;.\     15.0  :~~.2,o6k'~-     -•"  ky 

United  Kingdom.,.  I.  \  '.i  .420  .;.  17,923;.  13  ,0.38..;_;a4,l6oj_l8,691  ;_2?,960 

Other  European  countries .; 15,932  ;  -  ;  12,951;  -  - 

Cyprus  :  :  -  146 :  -  411 

India  :42,553  :  17,396 :  16,634  ;  10,769:  23,234  :  1.1,278 

Iraq  :        20  :  -                 10  ;        315;  '  -     >  .119 

Palestine......  :      -  :  1,427;     ,-  ;          15;  -       *  85 

Syria  . .   :'      60  :  -      :  l64:  -  52 

Egypt...  425  : .   -  ;  "  2,433;  100;  155 

Union  of  South  Africa... .:      -  -      ;      -  \    2,597;  -  -  117 

Other  countries                  .  :      367  :  -       :         53  J  6,Ol4:  1,049  :.  118 

;  Total.....  ! 59, 927  \  38, 8lo'!'  29,735  \  59,013^  43,074  \  '42,315 


American  Consulate  General,  Colombo, 
a/  Subject  to  revision. 

"     •         ■       0  E  R  E  C  T  I  0  N 

In  the  article  "Netherlands  Indies  Copra  Situation  Encouraging"  in  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets  of  April  26,  1948,  page  3 10,  the  second  sentence  in  the  first 
paragraph  should  have  read;  "Despite  the  fact  that  March  exports  were  smaller 
than  those  of  the  previous  month  and  less  than  half  the,  March  1947  shipments, 
the  Copra  Board  now  considers  the  general  situation  more,  encouraging  and  be- 
lieves that  exports  may  attain  295,000  tons  this,  year  exclusive  of  unrecorded 
shipments  to  Singapore,  which  account  for  about  50,000  tons  a  year." 
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Page  311,  the  first  sentence  should  have  read:     "The  purchase  price  of 
all  grades  of  copra  was  raised  5  gulden  per  100  kilograms  ($19.20- per- long  ton) 
on  April  I*"-  .       "r >j  :     v':  .'*'. 

-COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER  :    ■  ' 
(Continued  fromrPage  331).;'  : 

PERU'S  COTTON  ACREAGE  :..    .,  :  :  :    " 

SLIGHTLY  HIGHER  -  '       ;  \  ,.'  .  .  >/  '  "  \' 

Peru's  1947-48  cottdri.  acreage  is.  estimated  at  about  -334,000  acres,  com- 
pared with  3.09,000  acres  a  year  ago-.  .Growing-  conditions  have  be  en',  favor  able-  • 
so  far  (picking  is  usually  begun  about  April  1)  except  in- the  Pima  areas'.' 
where  a  shortage  of  water  for  irrigation  may  have  prevented  'the  anticipated 
increase. in  acreage  of  this  variety.    The  water  supply  for  the  Tanguis  crop 
was  abundant  and  the  crop  has  sustained  very  little  damage  from  insect  attacks. 
This  is  contrary  to  earlier  reports  that  yields  of  the  Tanguis  crop  of  1946-47 
were  reduced  sharply  by  drought  and  insect  damage.  . 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  a  probable  1947-48  crop  of  about  315,000" 
bales  (of  ^00  pounds  gross)  which  is  slightly  larger  than  last  year's  revised 
estimate  of  296,000  bales.    The  1946-47  figure  includes  270,000  bales  of  Tang- 
uis, 24,000  of  Pima,  1,200  of  Acala  and  500. of  Semi-Aspero/ 

About  99«5' percent  of  the  1946-47.  crop  was  sold  during  1947  leaving  prac- 
tically no  supplies  in  the  possession  of  growers  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Sales 
of  new  crop  cotton  were  very  low  in  recent  weeks  totaling  only  51,000  bales  as 
of  March  12,  1948,  48,000  of  which  were  Tanguis.  '  , 

The  heavy  export  movement  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  continuation  of 
production  at  the  reduced  wartime  level  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  stocks 
to  only  29,000  bales  on  March  12  in  all  ports.    The  lowest  level  of  the  season 
is  usually  reached  around  May  L.    Stocks  in  mills  and  on  farms  usually  total 
less  than  30,000  bales. 


PERU:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries,  average  1934-38,  annual  1942-4-7 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Countries  of  \ 
destination  \ 

Average ' 
1934-38; 

1942  j 

1943  \ 

1944  ; 

1945  \ 

1946  ; 

1947 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  ' 

1,000  : 

1,000 

bales  : 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

163.3  : 

35-6  ! 

79-2 

33.2 

'  64.6 

II8.9 

'  44.8 

89.7  : 

0  : 

V          0  ' 

0 

0 

:  0 

0 

Belgium -Luxembourg. . 

1     15.6  ' 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

'  1.2 

28.6 

19.3 

Italy  

:     3.6  ' 

!           0  : 

0 

0 

0 

'  44.5 

11.9 

;  8.7 

0 

!  0 

:  0 

:  0 

22.7 

'  3.6 

:  12.9 

0 

:           0  : 

0 

.9 

•  14.5 

18.2 

;l/  .1 

3.2 

2.5 

1.3 

:  4.4 

2.9 

:  1.8 

:  29.3 

:  .0 

.0 

.0 

:  .0 

:  .0 

:  .0 

3.9 

'  .0 

:  .0 

:  .0 

:  11.9 

72.8 

:  6.4 

1.3 

:  12.4 

:  3.6 

'  4.3 

40.8 

:  55.8 

24,4 

:2/  .6 

3.5 

:  5.3 

2.3 

:  6.6 

2.2 

:  7.2 

Chile  

:~  6.9 

:  44.6 

4o.i 

:  33.9 

:  29.8 

|  40.2 

:  32.8 

continued  - 
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Countries  of 
destination  : 

:  Average 
:  1943-38 

:  19^2 

1  1943  : 

• 

:  1944    :  1945 

:  1946    :  1947 

;  1,000 
:    bales  , 

:  1,000  : 
i  bales  : 

;  1,000 
;  bales  1 

;  1,000  :  1,000 
:  bales  :  bales 

:  1,000  • 
\  bales  : 

,  1,000 
:  bales 

3/ 

!     .JX.l  : 

:  3.9  : 
;  1.8  : 
:    12.4  ; 

:  5»4 
:  2.9 

:       ,0  : 
18.4  ! 

• 

:     i?.<=:   43*3  ' 
:      2.5:  4,1 
s      4.5:  16.0 
19 02:    59.4  i 

1    53.8  ! 
:     3.9  ! 
;     1.2  ! 

r   65.7  i 

:  36.2 
:  6.2 

2/    1.1  ! 
~     4.1  : 

:  3,3 
:  31.0 

Other  countries  . ,  ; 

339.6  : 

:  14b\5  J 

157.4  ! 

;    116.4:  263.0 

:  527 .7  ! 

247.1 

Compiled  from  Anuario  del  Comercio  Exterior  and  reports  from  the  Callao  Custom- 
house,   l/  Two-year  average.    2/  One-year  only.    3/  If  any,  included  in  other 
countries.  .~ 


GRAINS  1  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 
(Continued  from  Page  332) 

ARGENTINA  SETS 

CORN  PRICE  "  : 

The  Argentine  Government  recently  announced  that  the  price  to-  producers 
for  ig47-4g  corn  has  been  set  at  the  equivalent  of  $1.06  per  bushel.  This 
price  is  for  bagged  grain  on  track  at  Buenos  Aires. 

This  compares  with  the  price  originally  announced  for  the  1946-47 ' crop 
of  76  cents  per  bushel*  which  was  subsequently  amended  to  include  a  bonus  of 
about  11  cents  per  bushel  for  grain  purchases  from  tenants  and  from  landlords 
planting  up  to  247  acres»  ■  Further  price  concessions  on  last  year'-'s'  crop  in- 
cluded setting  the  basic  price  on  a  bulk  rather  than  bagged  basis  and  reim- 
bursing growers  for  storage  costsi  bringing  the  total  return  to  a  maximum  of 
about  $1.01  per  bushel  for  tenants  and  small  landowners. 


